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ABSTRACT 

This report represents a summary of a larger, 
on-going investigation in teacher education committed to providing a 
detailed description of the differences found in teacher center and 
noncenter programs. Part one describes the design, and then 
summarizes the findings, of the initial phase of the center study by 
providing the answers to the six specific questions investigated. 
Part two includes possibilities and recommendations for subsequent 
phases of the study. Part three is speculative and questions the 
adequacy of current models serving as bases for teacher information 
from eleven separate audiences: early preservice students, 
cooperating teachers, student teachers, university supervisors, and 
principals of schools — both in and outside of centers — and center 
coordinators. The professional induction experience is reflected 
through a variety of specific training options, supervisory 
behaviors, and levels of concerns. The analysis of the data consists 
of comparisons between center and noncenter settings, elementary and 
secondary levels, and between school systems and individual center 
locations. The basic question underlying the study is whether there 
are observable differences between centers and noncenters and, if so, 
what are the distinguishing features. For early preservice students, 
student teachers, and inservice personnel there appear to be a 
greater number and variety of exposures to training practices and 
instructional experiences in centers than in noncenters. (DMT) 
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_ Teacher c^^nters are flourishing throughout the nation. The movement to 
join the bandwagon is readily observed by those attending mnual sessions of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) , Association 

Jrr^^'L^'^''''^*'"" American Educational Research Association 

^AERA). I^hiie the call for participation resounds, on-going inquiry is occur- 
ring which seeks t;o illuminate center activities. One of these empirical 
searches into centers is reported below. It represents a summary of a larger, 
on-going investigation in teacher education committed to providing a detailed 
description o£ the differences found in center and noncenter programs. The 

" ^ '-^itLated, internal accountability effort undertaken as an 
informed decision-making. It signals systematic 
jiry into the precise characteristics of the 
-.nd noncenters which have been in existence 
- received national recognition from AACTE 
Tement /^ward and are actively sought by 
lOut access to such professional develop- 

■ -^"atiT g school systems and the University 

of Marylano, .oliege . ,.cers are shared, school-college arrange- 

ments for furthering tha , . . professional development of educational 

personnel. The center stjuctrre. pro -•'-^-s for increased involvement of school 
personnel in preservice prepc-acion and greater University participation in 
xnservice efforts. A full time staff member, who is a joint appointee of a 
school system and the College of Education, coordinates activities in the field 
and is charged with meshing the available material and personnel resources of 
the two institutions for maximal benefit -^f each center. Membership in centers 
varies from two to four school constituents and some units may also have class- 
room and/or departmental satellites. The major program participants are pre- 
and inservice teachers, although some counseling and administrative interns 
have been involved over the years. 

This report first describes the design, and i-.hen summarizes the findings, 
of the initial phase of the center study by providing the answers to the six 
specific questions investigated. Part Two includes possibilities and recommen- 
dations for subsequent phases of the study. The last part is frankly specula- 
tive and questions the adequacy of the current models serving as bases for 
teacher education programs and, by implication, for their assessment. 



PART ONE: DESIGN AJ~i FINDINGS 



Design of the Stud y 

During spring 1973 early preservice studiuts, student teachers, cooperating/ 
supervising teachers, center coordinators, prl- 2ipals, and university supervisors 
were surveyed about their perceptions of available pre- and Inservice instruc- 
tional experiences, including supervisory practices and more personal, internal 
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professional con. erns. The study utilized "self-report" instruments to identify 
differences In experiences, resources and supervisory behaviors between centers 
and noncenters, elementary and secondary levels, and, v^ere possible, among 
school systems and indivMual center sites. Althou i self -report data are 
ordinarily suspect, it is held here that these prop 1^ ' ventory questions 
possess relatively low emotionality. Therefore, th. jes received are 

likely to be reliable and accurate. In addition, sin. arity in response 
patterns from different audiences aljo serves to enhai response credibility. 

All student teachers assigned to elementary and secondary level centers 
as well as noncenters were asked to complete one of three instruments: (a) the 
experiences profile, (b) the supervisory profile and (c) the teachers' concerns 
checklist. The experiences instrument focused on both preservice and inservice 
practices which include the utilization of perr.onnel and material resources. 
Items for the experiences profile were contributed by members of each of the 
school systems with teacher education centers as well as by students and faculty 
at UMCP. The total collection of contributed items was collapsed and organized 
into a locally developed instrument by Henry H. W esser, Jr. The supervisory 
profile is derived from the early 1960's work of Daaiel Solomon, 1 now on the 
staff of the Montgomery County (Maryland) Public Schools. The teachers' con- 
cerns checklist represents some of the earlier efforts of Frances Fuller^ and 
her colleagues at the Research and Development Center in Teacher Education at 
the University of Texas, Austin. 

The study solicited information from eleven separate audiences: early 
preservice students in and out of centers, cooperating teachers working in and 
out of centers, student teachers in and out of centers, university supervisors 
working in and out of centers, principals of schools in and out of centers, and 
center coordinators. Figure 1 summarizes the matching of populations with the 
three self study measures. All students, cooperating teachers and supervisors 
also responded to a basic observation, teaching and related preparatory options 
measure. Random assignment of instrument to subjects was made. Each respondent 
received one instrument wi.th a maximum of one hour administration time. The 
survey occurred during the first week of May 1973 and resulted in 1226 returns 
from the 1312 participants. This constitutes a 93% return rate. However, data 
from 21 center and 26 noncenter cooperating teachers were lost in the process 
of readying the responses for electronic data processing, which lowers the over- 
all return rate to 89%. 



The design of this study is influenced by the goal free evaluation notion 
advanced by Scriven.-^ He suggests that knowledge of objectives, however 
specific and/or behaviorally stated, is of lesser importance—and might even 
be a source of distraction for evaluation — than what actually occurs in a 
particular program under review. 

This has been the initial phase of a comprehensive and systematic attempt 
to identify what is happening in the centers independent of what center advocates 
and/or adversaries may prefer to perceive as occurring. The potential inherent 
in the centers for future field-based programs was clearly excluded from this 
investigation. It is, of course, hoped that by surveying the on-going practices 
of a particular group of centers and by utilizing the findings for shared dis- 
cussion and joint school-college decision making, the potential of the centers 
might be realized most fully. 

In this study the professional induction experience is reflected through 
a variety of specific training options, supervisory behaviors and levels of 
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concems. The analysis of the data consists of comparisons between center 
and noncenter settings, elementary and secondary levels and, where frequencie 
permitted, between school systems and individual center locations. 



Summary of Finding s 

The basic question underlying the study is whether there are observable 
differences between centers and noncenters and if so, what distinguishes these 
two arrangements? There are observable differences between the centers and 
noncenters of quite specific sort. For early preservice students, student 
teachers, and inser^rice personnel there appears to be a greater number and 
variety of exposures to training practices and instructional experiences in 
centers than in noncenters. 

The following responses to the original six questions of the study give 
a more detailed description of findings. 

Question 1. In what preparatory experiences are student teachers engaged ? 

Centers provide a significantly greater variety of options than are avail- 
able in the noncenters in observation, teaching and related preparation. The 
overall number of experiences reported per student in the centers exceeds that 
found in the noncenters. Both instructional strategies and materials prepara- 
tion are more frequent in the center setting. The complete observation and 
review cycle occurs significantly more often in the centers than in the non- 
center situation. 

Question 2. Do experienced teachers provide and review experiences for student 
teachers base d on competencies acquired in inservice instruction ? 

Inservice instruction does serve as a basis for the experiences cooperating 
teachers provide for student teachers. The findings further suggest that avail- 
able inservice content is only one of several sources that cooperating teachers 
draw on in providing training experiences for novices. 

Question 3. What is the vari£wtion observed in available inservice content and 
sources of information among experienced teachers ? 

Center cooperating teacLfrs have more inservice content and sources of 
i*astruction than noncenter personnel. The number of competencies acquired by 
experienced teachers thrctigh inservice training is significantly greater in 
the centers than in the noncenter situations. The University is identified as 
the source of inservice instruction significantly more In center than in non- 
center situations. 

Question 4. Who holds conferences with student teachers ? 

Four conference sources account for almost all of the supervisory confer- 
ences conducted in the centers. These four sources are the cooperating teacher, 
acting alone; the center coordinator acting alone; the cooperating teacher and 
center coordinator, acting together; and the cooperating teacher, center coor- 
dinator and university supervisor acting together. The frequency and partic- 
ipant pattern 1 supervisory conferences for centers and noncenters are not 
significantly different. 

Question 5. Does the perceived process of supervisory encounters vary 
between providers and recipients ? 

Er|c 8 
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The process of supervisory conferences is perceived similarly by pro- 
viders and recipients and does not differentiate between center and noncenter 
settings. The only differences obtained signify discrepant findings between 
elementary and secondary levels. According to both student and cooperating 
teachers, there is significantly more spontaneous , conferee initiated partic- 
ipation in secondary conferences than is found in the elementary setting. 

Question 6. What are the differences in levels of concern for pupils, teacher 
role, and work situation among various educational personnel? 

There are significant differences in levels of concern of various educa- 
tional personnel. Generally, those close to direct instructional involvement, 
student teachers and pre-student teachers, evidence the highest concerns in 
contrast with one, or more, of the following groups: principals, coordinators, 
and university supervisors. Concern for the role of teacher and work situation 
distinguished groups most often. However, the most interesting finding is that 
elementary students and cooperating teachers exceed their secondary colleagues 
on level of pupil concern. At the same time, neither the pre--student teachers 
nor the principals exhibit this level effect. The finding is most useful for 
program planners since it pinpoints the time when this pupil orientation is 
subject to change. 

Most supervisory and concerns components tend to be the same regardless 
of situation, level, school system or individual center sites. However, a 
majority of the experience items do distinguish among various audiences. Tiiere 
are significant differences in observation, teaching and related preparation 
and inservice options reported. Significant differences were obtained for 
number of preservice experience clusters, instructional strategies, materials 
preparation and utilization of a complete observation and review process, all 
seven dimensions above favoring centers to noncenters. There were 12 dimensions 
on which centers and noncenters could conceivably differ. The majority of these 
did reveal significant differences favoring the centers. Centers also tend to 
have more divergence between reporting groups. That is, not only do the centers 
have more program, but the participants have more mixed perceptions about what 
the program is, as well. 

There are two conceptually linked areas of disagreement. The first is 
about the observation, teaching and related preparatory options, and the second 
concerns the instructional experiences clusters. There is some disparity 
between student teachers and cooperating teachers, independent of setting, 
concerning observation, teaching and related preparatory opportunities. Stu- 
dent teachers compared with cooperating teachers reveal essentially the same, 
pattern and a similarly mild disagreement. At the same time this area elicits 
far more difference between center and noncenter student teachers than between 
center student teachers and cooperating teachers. This is the reverse of the 
experiences profile pattern in which generational disparities were observed on 
half the process categories. (The process categories were student alone, ob- 
served only, reviewed only, and observed and reviewed.) Furthermore, when 
both content and process dimensions were included, 36% of the variation in 
scores of cooperating teachers could not be predicted from those of the student 
teachers, or equivalent ly that 36% of the variation in the scores of student 
teachers could not be predicted from those of the cooperating teachers. (This, 
of course, means that 64% of the variation was predictable, depending upon 
preferences for calling the glass half full or half empty.) It appears that 
the experiences content and/or process disparities are generational while the 
observation, teaching and related preparatory dimension is situational. 

ERIC 9 



i.cwci uuHii oDcamea between center end noncenter settlnes. It 

Seai?v l.vfl It^' '"^"^'"^ °^ ^"^"^"S practices dimension 

Clearly favored the elementary program and could serve as a guide to adjustment' 
m secondary preparation. However, school systems and Individual centers did 
not differ significantly either In training or experiences provided. 

These findings leave several areas <=or serious discussion among orogram 
sponsors. It is possible to conceive of further probes in at least two areas: 
locating sources that might account for specific program differences, and dis- 
covering the impact of center participation on subsequent performance competen- 
cies, lo wit, what are performance expectancies for graduates of a somewhat 
richer, more varied program with greater number of training options and wider 
exposure to practice? 

With respect to the ongoing activity, it is worth asking whether the pro- 
gram sponsors wish jointly to address the increasing need for staff development 
activities and to provide unique or interchangeable roles for each partner. 
Serious thought might be given to a concentrated, differentiated Inservlce 
thrust, recognizing all the special characteristics of adult learners and the 
increasingly stabl;^ teacher population for currlcular and Instructional planning 
In the same vein, might the current conception of student teaching serve as a 
vehicle for professional renewal of the majority, rather than minority, of 
school staff? Furthermore, does nondlf ferentlatlon, lack of specialization 
noted in the basically similar kind of early preservlce and student teaching 
activities and inservlce Instruction of sources available fit sponsor intentions 

A fascinating conclusion emerges from this initial phase of the center 
study. Despite the doom-sayers, those who bemoan the intractability and imper- 
meability of the school as an institution, we were able to find some rather 
readily observable and confirmed differences between centers and noncenters. 
Fmdir^ that differences do exist for the majority of the program components 
investigated is a cause for celebration, not only because we believe that 
these observed differences of a richer, more varied, fuller preparatory exposure 
are desirable, but because the existence of the differences proves that it is 
possible to do things differently. Despite those who claim that the more things 
change the more they remain the same, we are able to document some rather re- 
markable short term differences. 

What is called to attention is that it is possible, with the concerted effort 
of a single individual—supported by two institutions—and some ideas about the 
desirability of exposure to multiple models, variety of techniques, and range 
of 'Jls and practices, to accomplish a recognizable and distinguishable program 
Whc.. was found furthermore, is that what has been said about the centers are not 
merely myths, but are observable realities as well. That a significantly dif- 
ferent training environment can be radiated in the development of educational 
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p<^.rsonnel through an imperfectly understood confluence of Individual and 
Idea Is worth recognizing and probing further. Th.i similarity between what 
was hoped for and what Is observably present Is particularly striking. This 
may have Implications for other educational designs as well. It ■ at least 
possible that focusing on a set of definable, readily comprehended activities, 
that is, presenting program ideas in a form translatable into action, assists 
their implementation and on-going accomplishment. That the center program 
is generally implemented according to plan while many of the educational 
panaceas of the sixties could not be recognized in field settings suggests 
something positive about the potential viability of specifically focused and 
targeced designs in school settings. 

Equally remarkable is the fact that the program rests essentially on one 
individual, the center coordinator. It is surmised that the presence of this 
individual, above and beyond the daily tasks performed, serves to symbolize 
and visibly iremind others of the commitment to this particular program. Those 
who regret the accumulation of specialists in the contemporary school may 
mxss the significance of an institutional regularity in ^he addition of special 
personnel whenever new programs are sought. The center coordinators are viewed 
here as emergent staff development specialists in an era that hopeiTully will 
finally recognize that pupil service and focus can only be maintained sell - 
lessly if the school as an institution also actively and operationally recog- 
nizes the needs of its faculty. 



PART TWO: POSSIBILITIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Having found some differences between the centers and noncenters, one 
outstanding question is what difference do these observed differences make in 
the career of a professional. The next phase of the center study aims to move 
toward identifying the instructional career and behavior of the graduates of 
the center program. The intent is to progress from instructional Involvement 
to instructional behavior to related pupil behavior. Subsequent to establish- 
ing connections between teacher and pupil behaviors it becomes possible to 
proceed to pupil outcomes. 

Centers were found to have richer, more varied, more instructional strat- 
egies and more materials based preparation both for the pre- and the inservlce 
groups. An obvious next question is whether given richer, more varied reper- 
toires, the trainees and the experienced personnel actually have a chance to 
employ what they are now presumed to know how to ;'o. Having established the 
presence of differences in Instructional training, a next question is whether 
the obtained differences are also accompanied by observable differences in 
instructional behavior. A variety of observational studies are anticipated 
to seek answers to this question. 

The overall sequence of recommended steps moves from Phase I, systematic 
description of treatment, to Phase II, general follow-up of both pre- and in- 
service "products," to Phase III, observational studies of trainees and pupils. 
Phase IV, internal attitudes of personnel, and Phase V, pupil outcomes. Addi- 
tional, smaller scale studies further probing the already available data 
from Phase I are especially desirable as well. Clearly the phases outlined 
above are only partially sequential. That is, it is quite possible, given 
personnel and material resources, to concurrently conduct Phases II, III and IV. 

11 
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Both ior purposes of illustration and as an actual proposal for Phase IT 
four questions that might guide the follow-up activity are outlined. It 
should b£ noted that the nonexistence of either unique system or center 
patterns is a practical boon for such a follow-up. Since the differences ob- 
served are center associated rather than tied to specific systems or sites, 
i. is possible to generate randomly selected groups of both pre- and inservice 
teachers t4io might actually be located and whose participation may be solicited 
m such further investigation. 

The proposed four phase follow-up moves from the external vantage point 
the actions and/or perceptions of others, such as personnel officers and prin- 
cipals, through externally observable behavior, to internal atti-.udes of per- 
sonnel and the ultimate, internal outcome of schooling, change in pupil attitudes 
and achievement. Therefore, these projected phases consciously continue to 
link the outside and the inside, that is, the behaviorist and humanist domains. 



Possible Phase II Qu estjnns 

1. What is the difference in observed teacher and/or pupil behavior and 
performance where a significantly richer array of inservice activities 
have been reported? 

2. What differences in hiring, retention and promotion of center and non- 
center trainees exist? 

3. Does principal assessment of center and noncenter graduates differ? 

4. Does pupil assessment of graduates of center and noncenter prograir^s 
differ? 

It needs to be noted that these four questions focus on graduates and 
inservice personnel mostly from an external vantage point. Figure 2 outlines 
other possible outcome measures, levels of outcomes and audiences of which 
these two groups are a part. Additionally, the chart visually represents 
Phase II through V ?nd differentiates three levels of outcome measures: immedi- 
ate, intermediate and ultimate. These levels are, in turn, keyed to both ex- 
ternal and internal types of outcome measures. 

Question 1 above is predicated upon some intriguing—albeit far from per- 
fectly established—connections between instructional variety and pupil gain.^ 
inere appears to be some demonstrated association between variability in in- 
structional techniques, materials and activities, and cognitive pupil gain to 
render this a possible area for inquiry. 5 in light of the significantly greater 
variety of instructional strategies and materials noted in the center treatment. 
It IS worth asking whether this greater variety provided in the continuous prep- 
aration program cf both pre- and inservice personnel is transmitted in some 
recognizable form into classroom behavior and transformed into pupil gain. That 
is, how do pupils, the ultimate clients, receive the benefit of a richer fuller 
more varied continuous teacher preparation program? The cooperating teachers 
exposed to a greater variety of instructional experiences might transmit these 
both to the novices and tc their own pupils as well. Consequently, these pupils 
might be possible target groups for tracing such effects. Another prospect 
for transmission is, of course, the new entrant to the profession. 

Pursuit of this possible connection between training program effects and 
ultimate pupil gain is a long range as well as a long shot activity in light of 
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the work of Coleman,^ Mosteller and Moynlhan," and Averch et al.^ Indicating 
the currently small, measurable pupil outcomes attributable solely to school- 
ing. That is, the potential contribution of teacher preparation to pupil 
gain faces great odds at the start due to the extreme smallness of any school 
effects associated with pupil gain. Nonetheless, it is worth considering and 
attempting to investigate whether the pupils of teachers benefiting from center 
programs are distinguishable on presently used measures from the achievement 
of pupils of those personnel who have not had such exposure. Given the paucity 
of measured and/or measurable schooling effects, such a study would be under- 
taken with a genuine, not merely formally stated, null hypothesis. 

Besides conceiving product studies, it would be useful to attempt to 
untangle the potential sources of center effects. The presently perceived 
center effects may be attributable to several interactive phenomena, or it is 
possible that center differences are due to concerted deliberate efforts of 
center personnel. Which combination of personnel is responsible needs to be 
probed: coordinators' systematic interaction with cooperating teachers, prin- 
cipal and coordinator planned staff development activities, interaction of 
school and campus personnel, self selection of professional growth options 
by inservice personnel, and availability of print and nonprint instructional 
materials are all potential contributors to the fuller, more complete center 
treatment observed. 

In addition to attributing the observed differences to concerted effort, 
they may also be caused by the concentration of candidates all seeking to 
learn entry level skills for teaching. The concentration hypothesis is pre- 
dicated upon the notion of speedier and greater diffusion of training practice 
where more candidates are present as potential beneficiaries. Verification 
of this conjecture is possible only for the center sample where contrasts be- 
tween the high and low enrollment groups can be pursued. It is also worth 
considering whether the observed center differences are the result of partic- 
ipation in teacher preparation over time. Although the random sample of non- 
centers did include long-term participants in teacher .paration, it remains 
for a follow-up study to separate the reports according to length of partic- 
ipation in sponsoring preservice candidates. 

There are several small scale studies that may be performed utilizing the 
data already collected. In addition, there are other investigations that would 
carry further the findings of Phase I. The questions below start with those 
for which the data are at hand and conclude with those where additional in- 
formation needs to be gathered. 

Additional questions concerned with identifying sources and/or impact of 
treatment dif f eren ^^es : 

1. Are different areas of specialization, such as art and science, differentially 
associated with training practices, instructional content and process, 
levels of concerns and/or supervisory practices? 

2. What is the relative contribution of level and center influences on 
available training practices and magnitude and kind of instructional 
experiences? 

3. How does training program utilization differ between those who select 
teaching early and those who are late decision-makers? 
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4. Are there recognizable patterns in the utilization of training practices 
by those exhibiting high, medium and low levels of concern for pupil, 
role and work situation? 

5. Do center graduates and/or inservice participants differ in pursuit of 
further study with respect to content or sources, when compared with 
noncenter peers? 

6. What is the relationship between the extent, type and duration of pupil 
contact and level of concerns? 

7. What piece of the elementary program accounts for the significantly higher 
pupil orientation observed? 

8. How long does the higher pupil orientation of elementary teachers last? 

9. Why a^e secondary supervisory conferences significantly more participatory 
than elementary ones? 

10. Is there higher awareness of training procedures to be utilized in the 
induction of novices in the centers? 

As noted earlier, a distinction needs to be made in the continuing phases 
of the center study between those concerned with potential impact on pupils, 
educational personnel, and program, and those which attempt to identify possible 
sources for the observed differences. It might be recalled that, to date, this 
study provides specific information: a detailed, systematic description of the 
center treatment, but it can make .lo claims -bout which of several center 
components might be responsible for any or all of the observed differences. 

This distinction is both theoretically and practically — albeit not sta- 
tistically — significant. Identifying specific center components, or inputs, 
that are associated with particular outcomes would allow eAjjerimental , or at 
least quasi-experimental alteration of the factors presumed to have specific 
effects. Additionally, at times of shrinking resources such as the present, 
it would then be possible to concentrate personnel energy and material support 
on those areas, or inputs, which are responsible for the observed program 
differences. Eventually, the connection between program inputs, mediated by 
treatment and impact, might then be grounded more firmly* That is, attention 
to possible sources of observed program differences is linked to the concern 
with what the impact of those differences io. Where do the obtained differences 
come from and what difference do the differences make, is another way of stat- 
ing the relationship between th 'J two areas of source and impact. 



PART THREE: REFLECTIONS 



The joint institutional support for, and participation in, inquiry into 
practice has been heartening. Nonetheless, there have been Inevitable frus- 
trations in the course of this self study. Technical probleiT^s, data process- 
ing delays, human fears concerning findings and their utilization, and sus- 
picions about motives for the inquiry were part of the context in which this 
study was carried out. But, the greatest hardship of all remains an intellectual 
one. Quite simply, there is little theoretical foundation on which to base a 
specialized investigation into teaching. Grand or grounded theories of in- 
struction remain largely to be discovered. As a consequence, this study is 
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essentially athcoretlcal and is guided by some tentative models of teaching. 
It is worth noting that nearly all the questions posed by school and campus 
personnel concerning the center setting had a common core. 

The implicit model underlying most of the questions in this study, de- 
rived from sponsor assumptions, is the expanding repertoire of apprentice- 
ship. Conceiving of teaching initially and bayond as skill acquisition and 
opportunities for practice has advantages. Not only are the skills describable, 
but they are readily quantifiable and thus allow for verification of the model. 

But, the study is somewhat more eclectic than such a single model of 
teaching would imply. It draws on two other models as well. In contrast with 
the apprentice framework, there is the far less easily verifiable Deweyan re- 
flective conceptualization which guides the work of Daniel Solomon. Posing 
the indicators and instances of reflectiveness in professional development led 
to the supervisory conference as the most readily identifiable locus fo.. re- 
flectiveness. With the rather sparse data at hand and with the wisdom ot 
hindsight, this source may not have been the best for verifying the existence 
of the reflectiveness model. The third model underlying the study is the notion 
of teaching as becoming, frequently associated with Arthur Combs. The develop- 
mental stages conceptualization of Frances Fuller, representing this framework, 
was explored extensively and some suggestive results with partial discontirmation 
of the model have been presented. 

Having verified the existence of a rather recognizably richer, fuller, more 
varied training setting in the centers (but little difference among systems or 
individual center sites) does allow program sponsors to ponder the worth of the 
underlying apprentice model as wcH as the general similarity among the units. 
It is now possible more explicitly to return to other mo-^-^ls of teaching: the 
reflective as well as the becoming > and perhaps others .11, and actively 

plan programs and assessments consonant with the model's imary emphases. 

In selecting assessment and inquiry strategies, the choice is often per- 
ceived as being between carefully controlled, small scale, single variable 
focused, experimental investigations and more naturalistic, holistic, de- 
scriptive, field survey methods. Both approaches seek to build theory which 
will predict behavior and thereby guide practice. Conceiving of potential 
research strategies as a range of options along a continuum from philosophical 
speculation to consistency analysis^ to historically, anthropologically and 
sociologically derived field methods^^ to observational approaches'^ to quasi- 
experimental or experimental designs-^^ and beyond, appears the most responsive 
approach. Although alignment with a methodological "party" is not a require- 
ment for inquiry in teacher education, starting with a conceptual model of 
teaching is helpful for initial focvis and definition. Although conventional 
wisdom suggests that the selection of research methodologies is determined by 
the nature of the problem investigated it might be. added that the available 
expertise and the preferences of human subjects and investigators for particular 
research strategies are best included as well. 

It might be remembered that the history of teacher education has been 
periods of vigorous inquiry interrupted by fallowness. It is hoped that 
the attention to educational research in general, and to investigations of 
the continuous preparation of educational personnel in particular, which have 
seen some degree of intellectual, political and even economic support in the 
sixties, will not be followed by a period of benign neglect. Only through 
sustained research effort does it seem likely that sufficiently important and 
complex questions of practice may be addressed adequately. Nor should one 
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forget the potentially promising application nf findings originating from 
studies of learning, which are at present largely unincorporated in programs 
of teacher preparation. There are several that are likely to prove productive. 

Reliable principles of human learning mvcf emerged from the literature 
in recent years. Many of the principles have single direct application to 
classroom instruction. Few of these established principles have found their 
way into the teacher education curricula. Some are indeed difficult to apply 
to classroom learning environments and this may account for their absence. 
This explanation does not apply to the vast majority of these principles. 
Now that the redesign of teacher education is receiving attention from both 
the professional and lay communities, it seems appropriate to propose that 
some portion of this effort be directed toward finding means of implementing 
what we do know about human learning. It is indeed no longer acceptable to 
excuse ourselves by the statement that human learning is too complex and 
nothing is really known. We know a sizeable amount, but we do not always 
use it. 

If the current wave of performance-based teacher education (PBTE) 
programs does take seriously the need for validating recommended behaviors, 
or competencies, we are likely to enlarge the storehouse of tested practices 
and advance the knowledge base as well. However, without active and con- 
tinuing inquiry and field testing to establish the validity of particular 
competencies selected, many of the current PBTE or competency-based teacher 
education (CBTE) programs may merely mistake packages and labels for new 
discoveries. The potential for advancing knowledge present in contemporary 
performance-based programs needs to be realized as a highest priority lest 
the public promise be converted into no more than heightened expectancies 
subsequently to be discovered as false claims. 

A reconnection, or a clear connection, among philosophers, practitioners 
and researchers is in order and probably precedes any rise in public con- 
fidence in our field. There are those asking big questions about the rights 
of children, the individual, and the learning community, freedom and authority 
among others. Still others are trying against great odds to work within a 
value conflicted present, with institutional designs of a seemingly useless 
past at the edge of an only dimly perceptible future. Both groups need to be 
allied with those who possess methodological sophistication in data gathering 
and analysis. Small pieces of grandly conceived and connected big questions 
investigated over time seem to be the most promising focus. While inter- 
agency efforts would be welcome in such knowledge production, it may be time 
to remind ourselves of the university with its large number of doct ral stu- 
dents as a uniquely appropriate source for such ongoing investigations. 

What is called for is a greater variety of techniques addressing a range 
of concerns in teaching from the specific to the general in a systematically 
interrelated and sustained fashion. At present we' might humbly remind our- 
selves that the long-sought theoretical underpinning of teaching is only 
partially visible. While its patterns and regularities may be exceedingly 
complex, it remains for us to devise strategies that render teaching more 
readily comprehensible, transferable and capable of improvement. 

Toward this end, moving back and forth across several conceptual modes, 
utilizing a range of research techniques in an orderly fashion, is seen as a 
promising alternative to despair, or to single-minded conceptual or methodol- 
ogical fixation. This is not simply a call for any kind of inquiry, but rather 
for an array of investigations that are linked either conceptually and/or 
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methodologically* A contemporary version of the early agricultural revolutionary 
three-field rotation plan is the essence of this notion. 

For purposes of illustration, the range of methodologies proposed are 
reduced to two — naturalistic and experimental — and the models to three — 
apprentice, reflective and becoming. Therefore, the sustained systematic 
progression strategy proposed here moves back and forth, horizontally, vertically 
and diagonally over the cells in Figure 3. This represents an attempt to seek 
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FIGURE 3 



connections among the multiple and overlapping roles of teaching that may most 
productively be illuminated by each method- By allying what are often seen as 
competing views and techniques it is acknowledged that teaching has many purposes, 
many outcomes and many values. These complexities inherent in any educational 
program assessment may be faced most fully if the range of available research 
techniques are concurrently and/or sequentially brought to bear on at least 
tentatively bounded conceptual areas. Both for maximal theoretical and prac- 
tical pay-off we propose this sustained systematic progression strategy to 
guide successive phases of the center study and other inve-^tigations as well. 
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